Oxford and the Reformation

The influence of the Renaissance is writ large over
Foxe's statutes. What is remarkable in them is the
provision he made for the teaching of the New Learning.
As he furnished his students with a library, rich in
classical MSS. and books in Greek, Latin and Hebrew,
a " Bibliotheca trilinguis" which Erasmus declared
would attract more students than Rome had done
hitherto ; so also, in addition to the twenty fellows and
twenty scholars of his college, he endowed three
Readers, in Greek, in Latin, and in Theology.
Natives of Greece and Italy were to be specially
eligible for these offices; Greek as well as Latin
might be spoken in hall, and some acquaintance with
the works of Roman poets, orators and historians, no
less than with Logic and Philosophy, was to be
required of candidates for scholarships, who must also
prove their fitness by ability to compose verses and
write letters in Latin.

Cicero, Sallust, Valerius Maximus, Suetonius,
Pliny, Livy and Quintilian are enumerated in the
statutes as the prose writers, and Vergil, Ovid, Lucan,
Juvenal, Terence and Plautus as the poets to be ex-
pounded by the Professor of Humanity, The works
of Lorenzo Valla, Aulus Gellius and Politian are
recommended as suitable subjects of study during the
three vacations. The Professor of Greek, an officer
unknown in any earlier college, was required to lecture,
and to lecture to the whole University, not only on
Grammar? but also on the works of Isocrates, Lucian,
Philostratus, Aristophanes, Theocritus, Euripides,
Sophocles, Pindar, Hesiod, Demosthenes, Thucydides,
Aristotle and Plutarch.

The third " Reader" appointed by Foxe was to
expound the Old Testament and the New in alternate
years. He was not, however, to be content with the
comments of the schoolmen, but was " to follow so far
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